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case for protection had been already established. The real
question before the Board, therefore, was to find out what was
the amount of assistance required, and to suggest an appropriate
method for administering that amount.
3. THE FORMULA FOR THE TARIFF RATE
Students of American tariff history are familiar with the fact
that in that country attempts have been made from time to time
to devise a simple formula to express the tariff policy of the
Congress. The high-tariff policy of the Republican Party, for
example, has often been expressed by the formula 'equalising
costs of production/ while the low-tariff policy of the Demo-
crats has sometimes been phrased as 'equalising conditions of
competition.'1 Although it is true that the interpretation and
the application of a simple formula like either of the above to
the infinite complexity, intricacy and indeterminateness of the
facts of economic life are found in practice to involve almost
endless difficulties, experience shows that a formula, however
incomplete and unsatisfactory, serves as a convenient starting-
point in analysing the conditions of competition and fixing the
rate of the tariff. The formula adopted by the Indian Tariff
Board is that the amount of protection should be equal to the
margin of difference between the 'fair selling price' of Indian
steel and the price of imported steel. The exact meaning and
implication of the formula will be unfolded to us when we have
studied its actual application.
Definition of 'Fair Selling Price9
The 'fair selling price' is defined as "the price at which the
Indian manufacturer can sell steel at a reasonable profit," and
is taken to consist of the following three elements:
(a) Works costs;
(6) Overhead charges; and
(c) Manufacturers' profit.
* Thomas Walker Page, Making the Tariff in the United States, pp. 68 et seq.